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Dr. King’s vision remains light-years away, Brooks writes, as police brutality and homelessness in cities like Oakland continue to ravage our communities. 


Brittany Thornton 


King was a revolutionary: the ‘spiritual death’ of our cities 


COMMENTARY 
By Cat Brooks 


As we enter Black History Month, I 
am still reflecting on the legacy of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. I am still over- 
whelmed by the hundreds who came 
out for the 8th Annual Reclaiming 
Kings Radical Legacy march (which 
is now a COVID-safe car caravan)— 
organized by the Anti Police-Terror 
Project (APTP). I think so many 
people came out—even in the midst 
of a pandemic—not just because we 
still believe in the possibility of King’s 
dream, but more importantly, because 
we see Oakland drifting further and 
further away from it. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was 
murdered on a hotel balcony in Mem- 
phis in 1968. Murdered for being a 


freedom fighter, defender of human 
rights, justice, true democracy, and 
equity. Murdered for having a dream 
of America that included us all. As the 
world celebrated his legacy with feel- 
good press conferences and platitudes, 
I’m pretty sure Dr. King was rolling in 
his grave. 

In a 1967 NBC interview, three years 
after his “I Have a Dream” speech, 
King said that his dream had become 
a nightmare, echoing the sentiments 
of El Hajj Malik El-Shabazz (Mal- 
colm X) just a few years earlier. That 
nightmare still plays out in Black and 
brown communities across the Bay 
Area—and the nation— every single 
day—54 years later. 

Oakland said Happy New Year to 
its unhoused population by planning 
to shut down three homeless encamp- 
ments with zero permanent housing 


plans for the people whose homes 
they were demolishing. The last (2019) 
biennial homeless count tallied 4,071 
homeless people—a 47 percent rise 
from 2017; the worst jump in the Bay 
Area. And almost certainly a lower 
number than the actual numbers 

on our streets. In 2018, the United 
Nations toured the homeless encamp- 
ments in Oakland and described the 
state of life on city streets as “cruel 
and inhuman treatment,” and “a 
violation of multiple human rights, 
including the rights to life, housing, 
health and water and sanitation.” 

A damning indictment on Libby 
Schaaf’s term as Mayor. 

King said, “we can never be satis- 
fied as long as the Negro is the victim 
of the unspeakable horror of police 
brutality” 

In 2020, law enforcement agencies in 


California killed 172 people, the vast 
majority of them Black and brown. 
Decades later, demands for an end to 
state violence are ignored by elected 
officials. Mayoral administrations 
work in concert with police associ- 
ations to pit families who have lost 
loved ones to street violence against 
those that have lost loved ones to state 
violence, in an attempt to deaden a 
growing movement and interrupt 
organizing. 

All violence is state violence, and 
when we end poverty, we will effec- 
tively end violence of all kinds. 

Last year, tens of thousands of Oak- 
landers took to the streets following 
the police murder of George Floyd to 
demand Oakland reinvest in public 
services like cleaner and more 


King continues on page 9 


How Berkeley made it illegal to live in a vehicle 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


IN 2019, Berkeley’s 
Point-in-Time count 
found over 300 Berkeley 
residents—nearly one 
third of the unhoused 
population—were living 
in a vehicle. While more 
recent counts have 
been on hold due to the 
pandemic, anyone who 
is paying attention will 
have noticed a dramatic 
increase in unsheltered 
residents on our streets. 
For many people facing 
housing insecurity or 
experiencing houseless- 
ness, living in a vehicle 
is often the best option. 
A vehicle provides 
a place to store your 
belongings securely, to 
get out of the wind and 
rain, to sleep off the cold 
cement, to avoid crimi- 
nalization under Berke- 
ley’s stringent Sidewalk 
Ordinances, and ulti- 
mately to live with more 
autonomy. 


Several Berkeley laws effectively make it illegal to live in a vehicle. 


In the face of the 
devastating housing 
affordability and shelter 
crisis (recently extended 
to January 19, 2024, at 
the Berkeley city council 
meeting on January 18, 
2022) the City of Berke- 
ley intends to make 
living in one’s vehicle 


a logistical nightmare 
and excessively costly, 
through a complex web 
of parking regulations 
and other local munici- 
pal codes that bury peo- 
ple in fines. While some 
of these laws may have 
been established by the 
city council under seem- 


ingly well-intentioned 
pretexts, the reality of 
their enforcement has 

been nothing short of 

anti-homeless. 

For instance, the 72- 
hour time limit (BMC 
14.36.050) applies 
everywhere in Berkeley, 
and is a common cause 


Lyla Wilton . 


for being “red tagged” 
and having the vehi- 
cle impounded. This 
municipal code is often 
enforced through 311 
complaints, and any 
complaint-based en- 
forcement system tends 
to discriminate against 
low-income and house- 
less people because the 
force of anti-homeless- 
ness in our society is 
strong. 
The 2:00-5:00 a.m. 
parking ban (BMC 
14.40.120), which also 
applies everywhere in 
Berkeley, was originally 
justified in 1952 to deter 
long-distance cargo 
truck drivers from using 
this city as a rest stop. 
However, the.municipal 
code was updated in 
March 2019 to explicitly 
include RVs. Before the 
2019 amendment, RV 
residents were already 
targeted using this 
commercial vehicle or- 
dinance, causing people 
to have to drive in the 
middle of the night to 


secluded areas to avoid 
citations. These park- 
ing tickets would not 
specify the municipal 
code in violation, as it is 
not listed on the parking 
schedule of fees, but 
they began at $60 and 
accrued late fees up to 
$175. 

A major way tickets 
can pile up is being cited 
for expired registration. 
Instead of a waiver or 
support program that 
helps unhoused resi- 
dents stay on top of this 
paperwork, the city fines 
and impounds their 
vehicles without notice. 
To retrieve a vehicle 
from the towing yard, 
residents have to pay ail 
outstanding fines, plus 
the towing fee, stor- 
age fee, and fee for the 
police release. Without 
including the outstand- 
ing tickets, these fees 
can add up to more than 
$600, even if it only sits 
in the lot for a day or | 


RV continues on page 9 
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“My teacher lives on a 
bench” 


I felt a strong personal connection 
to Janny Castillo’s January story, “My 
Teacher Lives on a Bench.” I’ve long 
admired the wisdom and grace of 
my unhoused neighbor, who can be 
found sitting on the stoop next door 
most nights. From our occasional 
conversations, I know he has wit- 
nessed and experienced a lot in his 
life. I often wonder what he sees and 
what he thinks about on our block. 
Like Castillo, I’ve learned much from 
my neighbor’s ability to be present 
and simply observe. Selfishly, I also 
appreciate the fact that Lou provides 
“eyes on the street” for our block.I 
feel safer knowing that he’s watching 
over all of us. I just hope he feels safe 
and comfortable, too. 


— Benjamin S., San Francisco 


“SEIU 2015 to enter 
negotiations for new 
contract, increased pay” 


Thank you for the article about SEIU 
2015. In light of all the recent strikes 
in California and through the U.S., it 
is exciting to hear about continued 
organizing with this union. It made 
me think of the Wages for House- 
work Campaign, founded by Silvia 
Federici, Selma James, and Mariarosa 
Dalla Costa. This campaign calls for 
recognition and payment for all caring 
work, inside the home and outside. It 


sounds like IHSS caretakers take on 
lots of different kinds of caring work, 
in providing critical care like cooking, 
cleaning, shopping, and taking clients 
to doctor’s appointments. I imagine 
there’s also a lot of emotional labor 
that goes into this work and care, 
which is perhaps even more important 
than the act of cooking and cleaning. 
Of course, our world couldn’t keep 
going if people weren’t doing the so- 
cially reproductive work that it takes 
to keep up going as humans. I wish 
more people saw this as work, or paid 
these workers equitably. Are there 
ways for readers to support IHSS 
caretakers in their push for increased 
wages? I’m grateful for the work that 
they do. 


— Catherine V., Berkeley 


“Remembering street 
musician Anthony Bledsoe” 


What a joyful piece Ace Backwords 


- wrote in the last Street Spirit about 


Anthony Bledsoe, and an all-night jam 
of street musicians and buskers that 
took place in 1995 in KPFA’s stu- 

dios in Berkeley. I am a reporter and 
sometimes-host at KPFA, and unfor- 
tunately, the pandemic has caused the 


- station to close its doors to the public 


since March of 2020. I suspect it’s been 
almost two years since live musicians 
have filled its halls. Covid precautions 
save lives — but it’s not lost on me 
how important music is for healing, 
for activism, and for bringing people 
together during isolation and illness. 


Ace’s piece got at the root of what 
radio and live music can be, especially 
when it’s transgressive, chaotic, and 
fun. (I’m sure the managers at KPFA 
don’t condone smoking indoors, 
but...) I was lucky to see a live jazz 
show about six months ago, and I was 
struck by how revolutionary it was to 
see musicians relentlessly pursuing 
their art despite all the pressure from 
capitalism to do something more 
profitable for those at the top. May 
street music be less rare in the coming 
years! I hope everyone supports, and 
jams out to, local street musicians in 
Anthony Bledsoe’s memory. 


— Ariel B., Oakland 


“Why aren’t stimulus 
checks automatically given 
to the poor?” 


I’ve been a fan of Jack Bragen for 
several years, and I’m sympathetic to 
his frustration at having missed out 
on at least one stimulus check. How- 
ever, I believe his reasoning is faulty 
on this issue. 

Anyone who makes under a certain 
amount of income doesn’t have to pay 
taxes, but in most cases, they.should 
still file a tax return. This includes all 
independent contract workers, like 
my son, who makes well below the 
taxable level. It’s an easy way for the 
government to find you and send 
benefits. : 

If you've never filed income taxes, 
you are still eligible for stimulus pay- 
ments. Instructions are available on 


the IRS website. Even now, you may 
be eligible to claim a Recovery Rebate 
credit for ’20 or ’21. 

You also mentioned that people who 
receive disability or SSI payments are 
disregarded because politicians don’t 
benefit from their votes or donations. 

I agree, but this doesn’t affect their 
entitlement to stimulus money, which 
should have come automatically in the 
same way they receive other federal 
benefits. 


—Logan N., San Francisco 


How to submit 


We want to know what you think of 
the articles you read in Street Spirit! 

Please submit letters of 200 words or 
fewer. Send them via email to letters@ 
youthspiritartworks.org 

You may also mail us your reflec- 
tions. Mailed letters can be sent to: 


Youth Spirit Artworks 
c/o Street Spirit Editor 
1740 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley CA, 94703. . 


When necessary, your letter may 
be lightly edited for space, clarity, or 
spelling and grammar. Not all letters 
will be published, but each will be 
read. Letters that contain hateful, 
anti-homeless language—or those 
that are otherwise hateful to members 
of marginalized groups—will not be 
considered. 


Prison currency: noodles, fish, stamps , 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Brian Hindson 


STAMPS, mackerel, and soups — 
they are all prison currency that is the 


~ most commonly used in the Bureau 


of Prisons (BOP). Their exact values 
vary, but in the end, the idea is based 
on stamps. 
Incoming mail in the BOP has the 
stamps removed, pretty much elimi- 
nating any “new” used stamps. Not 
too long ago only unused stamps 
were valid, but then people washed 
cancelled stamps. Washing is done by 
erasing the postmarks on the stamps. 
Older stamps—singles and new— 
even cancelled stamps are consid- 
ered “compound stamps,” which are 
currently valued at 35 cents each. A 
book is 20 stamps (or the equivalent of 
700 compound stamps). Good mailing 
stamps that are singles also fall in that 


group. 


The current price may be $11.60 for 
a new book of stamps from the post 
office, but our facility is still selling 
them for $11 apiece. The typical value 
of a book of stamps in here is $8.75 (or 
25 compound stamps) though it can 
be higher depending on the urgency 
and quantity needed. 

Mackerels have a value of three to 
four stamps, and soups a stamp or so. 

It’s all about the ease of transactions 
using the commodity involved. 


This story originally appeared in the 
Prison Journalism Project, works to 
bring transparency to the world of mass - 
incarceration from the inside and trains 
incarcerated writers to be journalists. 


_ Brian Hindson is an artist whose favorite 


styles of work are impressionism and pop 
art. His favorite artist is Edward Hopper. 
Brian is currently incarcerated in Texas. 
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ae In prison, many things are used as currency. Cost is dependent on an ob- 


_ject’s value. 


JC Orton 
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Attorney Osha 


Neumann, tireless 
advocate for the 
houseless, retires 


By Alastair Boone 


ONE afternoon in 
the 1990s, Osha Neu- 
mann was hanging out 
at People’s Park when 
he saw two members 
of the UC police has- 
sling an unhoused man 
named Jimbow. He 
walked around so that 

_he was standing be- 
hind Jimbow, who was 
sitting on a bench, and 
asked to see their badge 
numbers. In an instant, 
they were both on top 
of him with handcuffs. 
One pushed him to the 
ground and pressed a 
knee so hard into his 
back that he broke a rib. 
Neumann later sued 
the UC police. At trial, 
one officer said in his 
defense that he thought 
Neumann himself was 
homeless. : 

Ultimately, he lost the 
case. 
“Things don’t 


change,” he reflects after 
35 years of work: “It’s: => 


the same fights, against 
displacement, against 
human and constitution- 
al rights, all those fights 
continue. We haven’t 
won any of the struggles 
I've been in throughout 
my life, but we have 
kept alive a resistance. 
That’s all we can do, is 
keep alive a resistance.” 

Neumann, who will 
be 83-years-old on 
Valentine’s Day, retired 
from his practice at the 
East Bay Community 
Law Center in January. 
Though his relation- 
ship to legal work may 
change, he says he does 
not plan on stepping 
away from it entirely. 

In the world of home- 
less advocacy, Osha 
Neumann is one of the 

_ giants. Tall and gentle, 
he often wears a white 
beard and a fleece cap. 
He is a quiet listener 
with an easy demeanor: 
nodding along while 
you speak and seem- 
ing to listen carefully 
without judgment. He is 
patient and has a good 
sense of humor. A for- 
merly-houseless wom- 
an named Mama Bear 
recalls one afternoon 
when an encampment 
resident was getting 
frustrated with him. By 
way of an insult, the 
resident yelled, “T’ll 
sue you!” With a smile 
Neumann replied, “T’ll 
represent you!” 

“The struggle will 


continue, and I expect 

I will continue to be 

a part of it, just not at 
EBCLC,” he says. 

Neumann spearhead- 
ed the homeless practice 
at the East Bay Commu- 
nity Law Center in 2003, 
representing homeless 
people who were being 
cited for sleeping, sit- 
ting, and camping—the 
crimes of existing in 
public spaces. This work 
eventually became a 
recognized branch of the 
work at the Center, and 
will be continued by An- 
drea Henson, who has 
worked with Osha—first 
as a volunteer and then 
as a lawyer herself—for 
years; as well as Brigitte 
Nicoletti, who graduat- 
ed from Berkeley Law in 
2020. 
Neumann’s home- 

less practice employs a 
broad legal strategy to 
defend the rights of un- 
housed people. He has 
occasionally pursued 


~cases that have sweep- 


ing legal implications, 
but has also represented 
hundreds of unhoused 
people who go to court 
to fight citations, or sue 
for compensation for 


_ destroyed property. He 


has advocated for many 
who are evicted from 

a shelter or transition- 
al house without due 
process, and speaks out 
against anti-homeless 
policies in front of city 
council. He pulls people 
out of their tents and 
drives them to court to 
help them face whatever 


trouble they’re in. 

Crucially, he has 
paired this practice with 
an active effort to make 
sure that unhoused 


people are aware of their 


rights. He goes out of 
his way to educate the 
public, and often passes 
out pocket-sized cards 
with phone numbers for 
legal advice and infor- 
mation about rights— 
containing information 
about sit/lie laws, for 
example, or trespassing. 

“When he got out of 
law school and start- 
ed practicing law, he 
decided to help the 
underdog, and I was 
the underdog,” Jimbow, 
who is now housed, told 
Street Spirit. “He helped 
us with law, making us 
realize we had rights. 
He was always there 
when there was some- 
thing going on.” 

On its own, this focus 
sets Neumann apart in 
the legal profession— 
this reporter could find 
no comparable homeless 
practice in the Bay Area. 
But on the street, he is 
best known for some- 
thing simple: always 
showing up. 

One morning in 2019, 
Mama Bear recalls 
waking up to a Berkeley 
police officer shaking 
her foot. He was angry, 
because Public Works 
was trying to sweep 
her Camelia Street 
encampment, which 
she says was “more of 
a mess than usual.” All 
of asuddéen, Neumann 


Mark Leong 


Neumann built a leagl practice based on trust and community connection. 


arrived out of nowhere. 
He diffused the situa- 
tion, and the cop who 
had been threatening 


her with citations was 


_ suddenly acting cor- 


dial—suggesting other 


_ places she could set up 


camp to avoid getting 
bothered by police. 

“He is my best, 
strongest advocate in 
so many areas,” said 
Mama Bear, adding that 


. Neumann spent years 


hounding the service 
provider who ultimate- 
ly housed her before 
she ended up indoors. 
She keeps Neumann’s 
number close at hand, 
knowing he will show 
up in a flash to help 


Yesica Prado 


Neumann visits an encampment beneath the University Avenue overpass. 


when needed. 

“He was just always 
there for me, always... 
[He] is dependable and 
credible. His word is — 
respected because it’s 
proven to be honest and 
right.” 

Neumann was born in 
1939 to German Jewish 
parents, three years 
after they fled Nazism. 
by immigrating to New 
York. In America, his 
parents found a place 
in communities of exile, 
which included people 
such as Bertolt Brecht, 
Kurt Weill, and Albert 
Einstein. His father, 
Franz Neumann, was a_ 
prominent member of 
the Frankfurt School, a 
philosophical movement 
which examined global 
discord through Marxist 
and Freudian analysis. 

Neumann developed 
the overwhelming 
sensation that he did not 
fit within this intensely 
rational environment: 
“Our home was a clean 
and well-lighted citadel 
of reason and I was an 
irrational, foul-smelling 
insect befouling it,” he 
wrote in his memoir Up 
Against the Wall Moth- 
erf**ker, a Memoir of the 
60’s With Notes for Next 
Time. 

Unable to see a path 
other than academia, he 
attended Swarthmore, 
where he was miserable, 
and then enrolled in a 
graduate program at 
Yale. But after his first 
year of graduate school, 
Neumann dropped out 
and moved to the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan 


to become a painter. 
There, he became a 
founding member of 
an anarchist street gang 
called Up Against the 
Wall Motherfucker—a 
group of countercultural 
misfits who decried the 
nonviolent resistance 
of “flower power” and 
organized for total 
revolution. They held 
rallies, wrote manifes- 
tos, hosted free meals, 
and engaged in violent 
confrontations with the 
police. 

Running through the 
streets of New York and 
dodging arrest made 
Neumann feel alive. The 
Motherfuckers provided 
meaning and purpose. 
However, he found him- 
self craving elements of 
the respectability and ra- 
tionality that he rebelled 
against. om 

“T felt like a kid 
whose scary Hallow- 
een costume had been . 
more successful than he 
intended,” he wrote in 
his memoir. 

Osha made his way 
to Siskiyou County in 
California and joined the 
Black Bear commune, _ 
where members lived 
off the grid. They raised 
goats and drank their 
milk, built the structures 
they lived in from wood 
they cut from the forest, 
and lived in non-mo- 
nogamous relationships 
where everyone helped 
raise each other’s chil- 
dren. Idyllic, maybe, but 


_also isolating. Neumann 


Neumann continues on 
page 7 
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“Nothing’s a dollar”: Why it 
matters that the Dollar Tree 
upped its prices 


COMMENTARY 
By Andy Pope 


THERE'S something about a “Buck- 
Twenty-Five Tree” that doesn’t quite 
have a nice ring to it. 

Dollar stores first surfaced in Amer- 
ica in 1986, with an outfit called “Only 
$1.00.” Shortly after, a competitor 
emerged, calling themselves “Ev- 
erything’s a Dollar.” Following the 
inevitable lawsuit, they changed their 
name to “Dollar Tree.” Their business 
expanded after that. Before long, a 
plethora of Dollar Tree stores began 
to sprinkle the American landscape in 
the mid-90s. 

Still, I did not personally encounter 
such a store till 2004. That was the 
first year I became homeless. Before 
that I mostly hung out with upper 
middle-class white people, teaching 
music to their children. Dollar stores 
may have cropped up during my dai- 
ly itinerary, but if so, I never noticed 
them. I had bigger bucks on my mind. 

In the summer of 2004, having got- 
ten off to a rollicking start in what was 
to become a long tenure of homeless- 
ness, a friend of mine invited me to 
house-sit for her down in Bakersfield. 
There, strapped for cash and de- 
pressed beyond recognition, I “no- 
ticed” a Dollar Tree for the first time. 

There was something appealing 
about walking the aisles of the store. 

I found affinity with shoppers who 
were very much like me. We were 
delighted to see items on sale for only 


a dollar—stuff that even at Winko’s 
might have been two or three bucks. 
I ate up the Dollar Tree. After years 
of having taken my trips to the local 
Mollie Stone’s for granted—before 
crashing down into abject poverty— 
the Dollar Tree was a godsend. 

Even in my present-day mode—no 
longer homeless but definitely im- 
poverished--I’ve been supplementing 
monthly trips to Winko’s with small- 
er, more frequent trips to the Dollar 
Tree. There’s been something of a 
joy in being able to eyeball the price 
tag. Often, I find myself placing 16 
items in the cart, not needing to count 
carefully. At the check stand, I come 
away just shy of having spent $17 on 
goodies. 

Now that joy is gone. And its ab- 
sence is twofold. 

For one thing, it’s a lot more difficult 
to guess the cost when I need to multi- 
ply the number of items by $1.25. Just 
haven't gotten the hang of it yet—it’s 
no longer easy. 

When asked how Dollar Store 
employees were holding up, a clerk 
named Sal had this tosay. _ 

“Mostly we hear complaints about 


how hard it’s gotten to tell how much 


things are going to cost. A lot of 
the time, people have to go back to 
the aisles to return items they can’t 


2 afford.” 


Shaking his head, he continued: 
“Not happy campers. And neither are 


we.” . - 


But something else is even less. 
easy. My monthly Dollar Tree budget 


just got hiked with a 25% increase! 
While Michael Witynski, the C.E.O. of 
Dollar Tree, Inc., justifies the increase 
on the basis of its having “removed 
constraints that come with the single 
dollar purchase,” I find this to be a 
very vague evasion of a somewhat 
elusive truth. Even inflation cannot 
account for the price hike. How often 
has “inflation” taken something up 
more than 5 or 10 percent at a shot? In 
my experience, not too often. 

“Totally sucks,” said Myrna, an el- 
derly lady in my apartment complex. 
“1 do 3/4 of my shopping at the dollar 
store. Now I can’t afford common 
comforts. I’ll be running out of food 
midway through the month.” 

The ultimate truth, when the rubber 
meets the road, is that this decision is 
based on greed. Probably Witynski is 
under pressure from money-guzzling 
investors. Definitely he’s after the 
bucks himself. 

Michael Witynski made $10,767,883 
last year. His employees often make 
as little as $8.32 per hour. While this 
inequity may not be in the area of a 
Jeff Bezos, it’s still telling. 


needs is due to desperation. Desper- 
ation, and perhaps a bit of indigna- 
tion to boot. I sat on that sidewalk 
watching people of privilege squan- 
der money on trivia. How much of 
that money could be used to feed the 
hungry? 

And now, that desperation, that 
righteous indignation, has seeped up 
from the realm of homelessness to that 
of those who struggle to keep a roof 
over their heads. 

What gets me the most is how all 
the charm of the Dollar Tree has now 
died—in one single corporate move. 
Like I said, there’s something about a 
“Buck-Twenty-Five Tree” that doesn’t 
have a very nice ring to it. I think . 
I'll make a single trip to a crowded 
Winko’s every month, stock up, and 
chalk the Dollar Tree up to history. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America. 


Though I’m still at poverty 
level, my situation isn’t nearly 
as dire as it was when I was still 
outside. When I was still flying 
a sign on Shattuck Avenue, the 
Dollar Store was one of my main- 
stays. In fact, if I did shop for 
food, I never shopped anywhere 


else. 


How this price hike can possi- 
bly be affecting my [houseless] 
brothers and sisters in Berkeley, 
I cannot imagine. Some people 
have already resorted to theft, 
even at the Dollar Tree. Partly 
this was because it was easy. 


turned a blind eye. 


But largely the theft of basic 


Keziah Toscano 


Poverty and hardship are obstacles to health and happiness 


FIRST-PERSON 
Jack Bragen 


WHEN we get chrono- 
logically older, the body 
and mind age and be- 
come less able to bounce 
back from illness, injury, 
or a setback. This is true 
for those who live in 
comfort, yet it is truer 
for people who live in 
poverty and resultant 
hardship, for incarcer- 
ated people, and for the 
unhoused. 

I am in the latter half 
of my fifties, and my 
sister expressed concern 
that I might die when 
I’m in my early sixties, 
due to multiple chron- 


ic health issues. She self-harm. resultant misery. The 
brought up the reality A diagnosed psychi- _ gratification we are 
that if I don’t live very atric condition seems allowed to anticipate 
long, it will affect those __ to be a life sentence to is usually a slice of 
who are left behind. poverty and institu- chocolate cake, a slice 


Mental illness, re- 
sultant poverty, poor 
self-care, poor diet, 
lack of exercise, and the 
effects on the organs of 
psychiatric medications, 
contribute to less life 
expectancy for mentally 
ill adults who do not 


tionalization. Within 
being supervised and 
restricted by the mental 
health treatment sys- 
tems, we are fed poor 
diets, we have lack of 
legitimate gratification, 
we lack privacy, and, 
often, we suffer from 


of pizza, and maybe 
some fruit punch. This 
is not stellar for physi- 
cal health. 

For the unhoused, 
the situation is worse. 
Without adequate shel- 
ter from the elements, 
without a reliable 


; Dusk Delacour 


Living in poverty leads to bad health and premature aging, Bragen writes. 


source of food and 
medicine, without any 
money, an early death 
is a real probability. 
The level of misery is 
unfathomable to the 
privileged people who 
make all of the deci- 
sions. 

For the incarcerated, 
living conditions do 
not easily allow for 
peaceful moments. The 
stimuli are overwhelm- 


ing, and the level of 
misery is unfathomable 
to anyone who has not 
been incarcerated. It 
stinks. 

This is the U.S.A. 
Why does this happen? 
Especially when just on 
the other side of town, 
people are living in 
mansions worth several 
million dollars, peo- 
ple are driving BMWs 
and Teslas, and people 
do not need to worry 
about enough to eat or 
good medical care. 

Obviously, there is 
a difference between 
the “haves” and “have 
nots.” Those who 
“have” are able to con- 
cern themselves with 
issues such as liking 


_ oneself, difficulty with 


self-image, and with 
being important. To a 
rich person, an insult is 
devastating. To a poor 
person, insult us all 
you want, but throw in 
a meal or a ten-dollar 
bill. 

I embarked on writ- 
ing twenty years ago 
with the belief that 
it could improve my 


prospects of having 
better living conditions. 
The surprising outcome 
is I’ve been able to 
write manuscripts that 
have raised awareness 
and that have done 
great things for peo- 
ple. I continue to lack 
income. Yet, I’m getting 
something more; mean- 
ing. Meaning doesn’t 
buy you a loaf of bread, 
but on the other hand, 
it gives a reason why 

I should have one and 
keep myself going. 

I hope to get the 
health issues dealt 
with, and to have a 
normal lifespan. Yet, 
no one can predict the 
future. If you are seeing 
this essay, it is February 
of 2022. We have plenty 
of challenges, and if we 
can tackle them, it can 
bring much satisfac- 
tion. 


Jack Bragen lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna 
Bragen, and sells books 

on LULU.com that might 
interest you. 
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Residents at Union Point Park protest the closure of their encampment in February 2021. 


Oakland encampment closures are 


By Alastair Boone 


DwRING the first 
year of the coronavirus 
pandemic, encampment 
residents in some Bay 
Area cities experienced 
a brief pause in en- 
campment sweeps. As 
COVID cases spiked, - 
the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) told city 
officials to leave en- 
campments alone. 

“If individual housing 
options are not avail- 
able, allow people who 
are living unsheltered 
or in encampments to 
remain where they are,” 
the CDC instructed. 
“Clearing encampments 
can cause people to 
disperse throughout the 
community and break 
connections with service 
providers. This increases 
the potential for infec- 
tious disease spread.” 

In response, the 
Oakland City Council 
passed a resolution in 
March 2020 saying they 
would pause camp 
encampment evictions— 
unless residents were 
offered private housing 
units or shelter beds. 
Though there were a 
couple of exceptions, 
sweeps largely came to 
a halt for the first year of 
the pandemic. 

However, as COVID 
cases in Alameda Coun- 
ty dropped, Oakland 
began to close encamp- 
ments again. In fact, 
data recently analyzed 
by The Oaklandside 
shows that encampment 
evictions are happening 
more frequently than 
they were before the 
pandemic. There were 
nine encampment clo- 
sures in March 2020— 
the last month that 


_ back with a bang 


Camp closures in Oakland by month, 2020-21 


After a roughly eight month pause, the city is conducting more encampment 
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sweeps than before the pandemic. 


sweeps were conducted 
before the citywide 
lockdown. In 2021, there 
were three scheduled 


‘No matter 
what number 
of sweeps the 

city carries 

out, each 
one has an 
enormous 

impact’ 


closures in March, three 
in April, and then the 
number skyrocketed to 
12. Ever since, the num- 
ber of planned closures 
each month has consis- 
tently ranged between 
six and 11. 

Every two weeks, 
the city posts a public 


schedule of its encamp- 
ment intervention plans 
online. The Oaklandside 
reviewed about two 
years of these sched- 
ules—from January 2020 
to November 2021—to 
analyze how often 
sweeps are happening 
now that they have 
resumed. 

This data shows that 
the City of Oakland 
closed at least 98 en- 
campments during the 
two years The Oakland- 
side examined. There 
were also 15 “partial clo- 
sures” during the stud- 
ied timeframe, during 
which residents had to 
move or consolidate 
their community. Advo- 
cates often say that some 
“partial closures” are 
tantamount to closures, 
because residents lose 
important belongings or 
are otherwise radically 
de-stabilized. 

“No matter what 


_ ing without access to 


Two OUSD staff 
hunger strike to 
stop school closures 


By Zack Haber 


Two Westlake Middle School staff members start- 
ed a hunger strike at midnight on February 1 and 
say they'll continue to refuse food until the Oakland 
Unified School District and school board stops all 
plans to close or merge schools. 

“I’m willing to put my life on the line because I 
love these kids,” said hunger striker Maurice Andre 
San-Chez, who’s taught at Westlake for five years, 
directs the school’s choir, and heads its Gender and 
Sexuality Alliance group. “I love this school and the 
community we’ve built here.” 

But the future of Westlake, as well as 13 other 
schools, is unclear. During a meeting on January 
12, Oakland’s school board voted on a resolution 
put forth by Board President Shanthi Gonzales and 
Board Director Gary Yee which directed OUSD’s 
administration to create a plan to close and merge 
schools. Board Directors Mike Hutchinson and 
VanCedric Williams voted against the resolution, 
| but the other five board members voted in favor of 
it and it passed. OUSD then created a plan that, if 
fully approved by the board, will close six schools, 
and merge four schools by this upcoming June. By 
June of 2023, four additional schools would also be 
closed and/or merged. 

For Westlake students and staff, the implementa- 
tion of these plans would cause them to lose their 
current campus, which sits near Lake Merritt and 
one block from Whole Foods Market. The school 
would then merge with West Oakland Middle 
School starting next school year. 

In school board meetings that occurred on Zoom 
on January 26 and 31, hundreds of parents, teachers, 
and students both spoke out against the proposed 
closures and mergers and said the plans would: -. 
disproportionately affect Black and brown students. 
Data from the California Department of Education 
show that of the 14 schools slated for closure or 
merging, six of these schools enroll a majority of 
students who are Black, another six enroll a major- 
ity of students who are Latinx, and all 14 enroll a 
significant majority of combined Black and Latinx 
students. 

Moses Omolade, who’s worked as an administra- 
tor at Westlake for six years and is the school’s Com- 
munity Schools Program Manager, is also hunger 
striking. The desire to strike first came to him after 
he attended the January 26 board meeting. It left 
him unhappy with how he felt the school commu- 
nity was being treated as they spoke to the board 
about the possible closures and mergers. 

“T was sick to my stomach,” said Omolade, “from 
witnessing how human beings that were pleading 
and begging to be heard were being treated.” 

Omolade felt that, as a whole, the board and the 
district conducted the meeting in a robotic manner 
that wasn’t respectful of the sadness and anger 
that students, teachers, and parents were express- 
ing while addressing the possibility of losing their 
schools and/or school campuses. Community 
members were cut off mid-sentence at the exact 
moment they reached the one-minute limit allowed 
for public speaking. 


Amir Aziz/The Oaklandside 
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number of sweeps the 
city carries out, each 
one has an enormous 
impact on the unhoused 
residents being forced to 
relocate,” Talya Hus- 
bands-Hankin—founder 
of the grassroots advo- 
cacy group Love and 
Justice in the Streets— 


told The Oaklandside. “At that point I felt like: how do we inject human- 
For people who are ity back into what I just witnessed?” said Omolade, 
making their shelter out | who then began to consider a hunger strike as a 


of literally whatever 


means to “appeal to the moral deficit” he was wit- 
they can find—surviv- 


nessing. 

San-Chez attended the meeting as well and, like 
Omolade, was outraged. Before they became aware 
of Omolade’s idea, they also were thinking of hun- 


water, sanitation, and 
basic human rights—to 


be faced with the threat ger striking in response to the situation. The next 
of police and the Depart- day, when Omolade told San-Chez of his plans, San- 
ment of Public Works 


Chez laughed, both surprised Omolade had also 
thought to strike and happy to have a collaborator. 

On February 8, the board is set to vote on how to 
proceed with the proposed closure /merger plans. 
San-Chez and Omolade’s hunger strike could possi- 
bly end that night if the board rejects all school clo- 
sures and mergers. But so far this year, only Board 
Directors Hutchinson and VanCedric have taken a 
stand against closures and mergers. 


pushing you out of your 
only spot in the world is 
deeply harmful.” 


Alastair Boone is the 
Editor in Chief of Street 
Spirit. 
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‘When Osha shows up, it turns the tides of battle’ 


Neumann from page 4 


left and settled in Berkeley with his 
wife and daughter. 

He hung around San Francisco’s 
Mission District art scene and painted 
his famous Berkeley mural, “The Peo- 
ple’s History of Telegraph Avenue” in 
1976. Spanning the Haste Street side of 
Berkeley’s Amoeba Records building, 
the mural highlights the city’s politi- 
cal history. It begins with the fight for 
People’s Park, and travels through 
time, highlighting the area’s political 
history and the grassroots efforts to 
overthrow systems of injustice. 

In 1984 Neumann enrolled in law 
school: an organized channel for the 
revolutionary spirit of his youth. He 
graduated at the age of 47 and began 
practicing poverty law. He co-founded 
a booth at the Ashby Flea Market for 
people who could not afford lawyers 
and called it Fleagal Aid. In 1990 he 
argued his first major case, represent- 
ing a group of unsheltered people 
who lived near People’s Park. The 
University would not let them sleep 
in the park itself, so after spending 
each day there, the group would move 
their shopping carts and possessions 
onto a stretch of nearby Bowditch 
Street. 

Without any warning, UC mainte- 
nance crews arrived one morning with 
big garbage trucks. Accompanied by 
police, they went from Haste Street to 
Dwight Way and threw people’s pos- 
sessions into the trash compactor: IDs, 
food, clothing, medicine, photographs 


of parents, treasures from past lives: 


It happened again a few weeks later. 
Neumann sued the UC Regents. 

“T was a newbie lawyer. I hit the 
ground and did it all on my own,” 
he recalls. “That was the first case I 
think where I got deeply connected to 
the people I was working with on a 
human level. I got to know them and 
their lives, and built relationships that 
went beyond the case.” 

This ethos is the bedrock of the 
homeless practice that Neumann 
built at the East Bay Community Law 
Center—what makes him so different 
from other lawyers who represent 
unhoused people. Andrea Henson 
says that walking around Berkeley 
with Osha is like being with a celeb- 
rity. Wherever they go, people call 
out from street corners and beneath 
overpasses, yelling at the car to say 
hello or beckoning him over to discuss 
a legal problem. He often goes out 
to check on people, sitting down 
wherever they are and hanging out. 
Photographer Mark Leong recalls 
one instance in which an unhoused 
woman noticed that Neumann’s shoes 
were worn through and brought him 
a pair of sneakers she had in her tent. 
Everyone laughed, teasing him about 
' the fact that they could see his socks. 
He brought the shoes home and still 
wears them frequently. 

“Everyone in the street knows 
Osha,” Henson says. “Sometimes he 
has difficulty walking, and folks out 
there will make chairs, make thrones 
for him.” 

This deep community connection 
has practical benefits. Showing up 
consistently means he knows how 
curbside communities grow and 
evolve and which items are lost in a 
sweep; all the intensely intricate ways 
in which living outside impacts a per- 
son’s life. The expertise he gleans is 
useful in court and provides a unique 


Mark Leong 


Neumann kneels to discuss the City of Emeryville’s eviction plans with an encampment resident in 2021. 


credibility when facing judges, city 
officials, or police officers. 

“When Osha shows up, it turns the - 
tide of battle,” says Ian Cordova Mo- 
rales, president of the advocacy group 
Where Do We Go Berkeley, which has 
worked with Neumann on several 
legal cases about the rights of encamp- 
ment residents. “Even if he doesn’t do 
anything, if he isn’t actually involved, 
his presence makes a difference.” 

Neumann reflects on how difficult 
it is to switch between the profound 
moments of connection he has with 
unhoused people, and the unfriendly 
and depersonalized legal system that 
often distrusts them. 

“You’re there in their hovel or 
wherever you are, and you have this 


sense of the totality of their life, and 
you have to go to the court where you 
can bring so little of that. You have 

to figure out how to translate it into 
the language that a judge can under- 
stand.” 

Some of the people Neumann repre- 
sented during his case against the UC 
Regents moved to the Albany Bulb: 
Jimbow and Mama Bear among them. 
Knowing Neumann was an artist, 
Jimbow brought him out. It was wild, 
full of rats, hawks, gulls, and owls, 
and surrounded by the lapping waves 
of the Bay. People made outrageous 
paintings and sculptures, and intricate 
homes. The community was unteth- 
ered but cohesive, radical and free. 
Neumann was a frequent visitor. He 


Patricia Chang / Curbed 


Neumann’s “Beseeching Woman” or “Sea Hag” at the Albany Bulb in 2019. 


got to know residents well and spent 
hours making his own art there. At 
least one of his creations remains: a 
larger-than-life sculpture of a woman 
made of driftwood and debris, locally 
known as The Beseeching Woman or 
Sea Hag. Facing away from the water, 
her arms reach toward the land, as if 
emerging from the sea and grasping 
for a future unwritten. To Neumann, it 
all felt incredibly hopeful. 

When the residents of the Bulb were 
evicted by the City of Albany, Neu- 
mann represented them. After a year 
of fighting, each resident who left vol- 
untarily won a $3,000 settlement. But 
Neumann counts this as a loss, saying 
he remains angry that the city did not 
provide housing for all who lost their 
home at the Bulb, and lamenting that 
Albany remains something of a “Sun- 
down Town” for homeless people. 

“It is so simple. If you can’t put 
people in housing, give us a space 
where they can create a community. 
Give us what we had out at the Bulb! 
Give us the Bulb back!” he exclaims. 
“But they’re never going to do that. So 
it goes on and on.” 

Many Bulb residents left and 
relocated one freeway exit south 
to Gilman Street. Some moved to 
Berkeley. Others died. Some moved 
to state-owned land in other East 
Bay cities, where they eventually 
became plaintiffs in a class-action 
lawsuit Neumann and colleagues filed 
against Caltrans in 2016, calling for 
more humane procedures for clearing 
encampments. They won the suit in 
2020, requiring Caltrans to pay $2 mil- 
lion for destroying homeless people’s 
property during sweeps—up to $5,500 
for each plaintiff. 

Looking at Neumann’s long career, 
it feels as though he has been fighting 
the same case since the 1990s. People’s 
rights are violated. Their possessions 
are trashed. They receive fine after 
fine after fine.after fine. Where the law 
is concerned, not much has changed: 
Unhoused people are still fighting 


Neumann continues on page 12 
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The historical criminalization fact sheet 


How America has used the law to target marginalized populations 


By the Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP) 


THE United States has a long history of using 
mean-spirited and often brutal laws to keep “cer- 
tain” people out of public spaces and consciousness. 
Jim Crow, Sundown Towns, Anti-Okie laws, Op- 
eration Wetback, and Ugly Laws targeted various 
populations based on their racial, economic, social, 
immigration, or disability status. 

Understanding this history will provide context 
for the modern exclusionary and discriminatory 
laws that specifically target homeless people for 
what are referred to as “Quality of Life” or “Nui- 
sance” crimes. They criminalize sleeping, sitting, 
loitering, panhandling, and even food sharing. Just 
like the laws from our past, they deny people their 
right to exist in local communities. They have their 
roots in the Broken Windows Theory, which holds 
that one poor person in a neighborhood is like a first 
unrepaired broken window; if such a “window” is 
not immediately fixed or removed, it is a signal that 
no one cares, disorder will flourish, and the commu- 
nity will go to hell in a handbasket. 


The Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) is a 
regional organization that was created to expose and 
eliminate the root causes of civil and human rights abuses 
of people experiencing poverty and homelessness in our 


communities. It has members in the Bay Area, Los Ange- 


les Portland, Seattle, among other places. 


Ugly Laws 


From the 1860s to the 1970s, several American 
cities had laws that made it illegal for people 
with “unsightly or disgusting” disabilities 
to appear in public. Some of these laws were 
called “unsightly beggar ordinances.” The first 
ordinance was in San Francisco in 1867, but the 
most commonly cited law was from Chicago. 
Chicago Municipal Code section 36034 stated: 

“No person who is diseased, maimed, mu- 
tilated or in any way deformed so as to be an 
unsightly or disgusting object or improper per- 
son to be allowed in or on the public ways or 
other public places in this city, or shall therein 
or thereon expose himself to public view, under 
a penalty of not less than one dollar nor more 

than fifty dollars for each offense.” 


Anti-Okie Laws 


The agricultural workers who migrated to 
California for work in the 1900s were generally 
referred to as “Okies.” They were assumed to 
be from Oklahoma, but they moved to Califor- 
nia from other states as well. The term became 
derogatory in the 1930s when massive numbers 
of people migrated west to find work. In 1937, 
California passed an “anti-Okie” law which 
made it a misdemeanor to “bring or assist in 
bringing” extremely poor people into the state. 
The law was later considered unconstitutional. 


Operation Wetback 


Operation Wetback began in 1954 in Cali- 


fornia and Arizona as an effort to remove all 


undocumented Mexican immigrants from the — 
Southwestern states. The operation was created 
by the United States Immigration and Natu- 


‘ ralization Service (INS), and coordinated 1,075 ~ | 


border control agents along with state and 
local police agencies. The agents went house 

to house looking for Mexicans and performed 
citizenship checks during traffic stops. They 
would stop any “Mexican looking” person on 
the street and insist on seeing identification. 
Operation Wetback was only abandoned after a 
large outcry from opponents in both the United 
States and Mexico. 


Jim Crow Laws 


After the American Civil War (1861-1965), 
most Southern states passed laws denying 
Black people basic human rights. Later, many 
Border States followed suit. These laws became 
known as Jim Crow laws after the name of a © 
popular black-face character that would sing 
songs like “Jump Jim Crow.” 

In California, Jim Crow played out against 
Chinese immigrants more than Black people. 
From 1866-1947, Chinese residents of San Fran- 
cisco were forced to live in one area of the city. 
The same segregation laws prohibited inter-ra- 
cial marriage between Chinese and non-Chi- 
nese persons, and educational and employment 
laws were also enforced in the city. African 
and Native American children had to attend 
separate schools from those of white children. 
In 1879, the California constitution read that 
no Chinese people could vote and the law was 
not repealed until 1926. Oregon and Idaho had 
similar provisions in their constitutions. 

In 1891, a referendum required all Chinese 
people to carry a “certification of residence” 
card or face arrest and jail. In 1909, the Japa- 
nese were added to the list of people who were 
prohibited by law from marrying white people. 
In 1913, “Alien Land Laws” were passed that 
prohibited any Asian people from owning or 
leasing property. The law was not struck down 

by the California Supreme Court until 1952. 


Sundown Towns 


Sundown Towns did not allow people who 
- were considered "minorities" to remain in the 
town after the sun set. Some towns posted 
signs at their borders specifically telling people 
of color to not let the sun set on them while in 
the town. There were town policies and real 
' estate covenants in place to support the racism, 
which was enforced by local police officers. 
Sundown Towns existed throughout the United 
States and there were thousands of them before 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968 prohibited racial 
discrimination in housing practices. 

Sundown Towns simply did not want certain 
ethnic groups to stay in their towns at night. 
If undesired people were to wander into a 
Sundown Town after the sun had set, they 
would be subject to any form of punishment 
from harassment to lynching. While the state 
of Illinois had the highest number of Sundown 
Towns, they were a national phenomenon that 
mostly targeted anyone of African, Chinese, 
and Jewish heritage. 


Today: Broken Window 
Laws 


Today’s laws have their roots in the bro- 
ken-windows theory which holds that one poor 
person in a neighborhood is like a first unre- 
paired broken window and if such a “window” 
is not immediately fixed or removed, it is a sig- 
nal that no one cares, disorder will flourish and 
the community will go to hell in a handbasket. 
A direct outcome of this theory is the introduc- 
tion of legislation to criminalize the presence of 
homeless people in public. 

Current “Quality of Life” laws also take a cer- 
tain population into account: homeless persons. 
Using these laws, people are criminalized for 
simply walking, standing, sleeping, and other 
regular human behaviors. In other words, they 
are penalized and harassed simply because 
of who they are. Just as with Jim Crow, Ugly 
Laws, Anti-Okie Laws and Operation Wetback, 
how people look and their very existence is the’ 
basis for charging them with criminal behav- 
iors. 
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We will 
continue 


to fight... 
believing 
fervently that 
his dream is 
not dead, Just 
deferred’ 


King from page 2 


equitable access to our city’s parks, 
affordable housing, and job programs. 
Despite this, the city doubled down 
and decided to spend even more mon- 
ey on policing—not less. 

Our parks are underfunded and 
not accessible. According to the Trust 
for Public Land (TPL), Oaklanders 
in low-income neighborhoods have 
access to 78 percent less park space 
than those in high-income neighbor- 
hoods—a disparity that is 36 percent- 
age points higher than the national 
average—and neighborhoods of color 
enjoy access to 69 percent less park- 
land than white neighborhoods: 25 
percentage points higher than national 
average. , 

Our schools hardly have enough 
COVID tests and masks for all of our 
teachers and students. We are on the 
brink of closing down 19 neighbor- 
hood schools in the flatlands; uproot- 
ing and displacing hundreds of Black 
and brown students still reeling from 
surviving a global pandemic. Our 
roads have potholes. Our neighbor- 
hoods are segregated. . 

King declared a war on poverty— 
not the people—but in Oakland and 
across the country, local governments 
are doubling down on investment into 
the violent carceral system rather than 
into the lives of community members 
pushed to the margins of society. Add- 


ing insult to injury, the Schaaf admin- 
istration and Chief of Police LeRonne © 
Armstrong waged a disinformation 
campaign about OPD being defunded 
in response to an $18 million dollar in- 


-vestment in crime prevention, when in 


fact the Department saw a $38 million 
dollar increase. 

We are light-years away from King’s 
dream. 

We are experiencing an extreme, 
conservative, pro-police backlash to 
the people’s uprising of 2020, and 
strategic, organized efforts to stop 


_ progressive movements in their tracks. 


We've been here before. We didn’t 
stand down then. We have no inten- 
tion of standing down now. __ eae 

To address the horrific number of 
homicides in Oakland, the people, in 
the spirit of King, are also demanding 
rational change: An end to throwing 
more money at criminalization while 
we systemically defund schools, 
childcare, violence prevention, jobs, 
housing, and other essential programs 
that create thriving communities. 

Two years ago, the APTP launched 
“Mental Health First’—Oakland and 
Sacramento’s only non-9-1-1 response 


to mental health crises, substance 
abuse, and: domestic violence. 

We also fought hard for Oakland to 
create a similar city program, and in 
just a few months, the Mobile Assis- 
tance Crisis Responders of Oakland 
(MACRO) will launch this spring, of- 
fering free police-free service to folks 
experiencing mental health crises, as 
well as living wage jobs to Oaklanders 
facilitating the program. 

We’ve seen civilian community am- 
bassador programs set up to protect 
our vulnerable populations, Black and 
Asian communities standing together 
to defeat hate, students uniting with 
teachers demanding an end to school 
closures in Black and brown neigh- 
borhoods, and more recently, safer 
COVID conditions in their schools. 

We will continue to fight to send 
trash collectors and case managers to 
homeless encampments instead of po- 
lice; for development with community 
benefit agreements; for permanent 
low-income housing so Oaklanders 
can stay in Oakland; for living wage 
union jobs; for violence prevention 
experts in the neighborhoods that 
are hardest hit by violence, so we can 


Children yell into megaphones during the 2019 celebration of APTP’s Reclaim MLK Day. 


prevent it before it happens instead of 
ineffectively responding; for clean air 
and water in East and West Oakland 
neighborhoods; and a Black New Deal 
that will provide for all of Oakland’s 
BIPOC communities. 

Dr. King was a radical leader de- 


‘manding rational change: An end to 


capitalism, to war, to empire, to pover- 
ty, and to white supremacy. For eight 
years, organizations like the Anti Po- 
lice-Terror Project, and many others, 
have refused to allow the whitewash- 
ing and disrespect of the man who 
had his life stolen because he stood 
and fought for us. We will continue © 
to do so believing fervently that his 
dream is not dead, just deferred. ~ 

“A nation that continues year after 
year to spend more money on military 
defense than on programs of social uplift 
is approaching spiritual death.” 

— Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


Cat Brooks is a playwright, actress, co- 
host of KPFA’s UpFront and co-founder of 
the Anti Police-Terror Project. 


RV residents are taking legal action against Berkeley parking laws 


RV from page 2 


two. Outstanding tickets 
can add up into the — 
thousands, collecting 
late fees. 

One thing is certain: 
these fines impose dis- 
proportionate municipal 
debt on low-income and 
unhoused Berkeleyans. 
By selectively enforc- 
ing municipal codes on 
vehicles being used as 
homes, and piling fines 
onto vehicle owners 
already struggling to 
make ends meet, the 
City of Berkeley sends 
a clear message to 
low-income and hous- 
ing-insecure residents of 
Berkeley—you are not 
welcome here. 


Some residents, 
however, are coming 
together to fight back 
and tell the city they will 
not be pushed further 


to the margins. Individ- 
uals living in vehicles 
in the Gilman District 
have taken legal action 
against what they feel 
constitutes selective en- 
forcement. They are part 
of a curbside commu- 
nity, Berkeley Friends 
on Wheels, that has 
made the intersection 
of Eighth and Harrison 
Streets its home since 
August of 2018. Now, 
10 members have filed 
a class action lawsuit 
against multiple city de- 
partments citing viola- 
tions to their civil rights 
under the 1st, 4th, 8th, 
and 14th amendments. 
Their formal written 
complaint argues that 
the City of Berkeley 
engages in selective 
enforcement of parking 


Berkeley Copwatch 


Citations like the one pictured stack up, creating 
an undue financial burden for people who live in 
vehicles, Berkeley Copwatch writes. 


regulations "based on 
the actual or perceived 
homelessness of the 
person(s) residing in the 
vehicle at the time." 
According to the city, 


these selective enforce- 
ments are justified by 
what they consider to be 
a reasonable alternative: 
uprooting the commu- 


“nity for certain eligible 


individuals to move to — 
the new “safe parking” 
lot (S.P.A.R.K.)—a tem- 
porary program which 
is currently slated to end 
less than eight months 
from now in September 
2022, and which offers 
no housing navigation 
services. Meanwhile, 

as the case unfolds, the 
community continues 
to be cited, including 
for four-hour parking 
time-limit violations, 
even though the new 
parking signs do not 
cite any existing munic- 
ipal code to explain the 
violation. 

No one should be 
discriminated against 
for their housing status, 
and the City of Berke- 
ley could consider 
providing services to 


already-existing com- 
munities, rather than 
using coercive tactics to 
try to make unhoused 
residents disappear. 

Read updates at. 
berkeleycopwatch.org / 
news 

Get active. Be aware. 


Refuse to be abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an 
all-volunteer organization 
with the goal to reduce po- 
lice violence through direct 
observation and holding 
police accountable for their 
actions. Formed in 1990, 
they seek to educate the 
public about their rights, 
police conduct in the 
Berkeley community, and 
issues related to the role 

of police in our society at 
large. For more informa- 
tion visit www.berkeley- 
copwatch.org 
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Across 


1. Cable channel from England 
4. Keyboard button used to convey 
a raised voice (Abbr.) 


7, Eddie Murphy’s ‘80s movie franchise (Abbr.) 


10. Mock Award given by the society 
for creative anachronism 
11. Spanish stew 

12. Fancy maid for the rich (Abbr.) 
13. Without 

14. Actor Truesdale (aka Michel 
Gerard in Gilmore Girls) 

16. You bite it when you're nervous 
18. Advice from a salesperson 

20. Friends 

22. Unincorporated area southeast 
of Oakland, near Lake Chabot 

24. A type of surgical stitch 

27. Rap artist Hell _ 
28. SE Asian country 


29. The thing that runs up your electric bill . 


31. Before 

32. East Bay community college district . 
35. “So there!” 

38. Places where sports or concerts are held 
40. Exam 

41. General community of 28 across 

42. Tease, publicly 

43. City by the Bay 

49, Snipes , 

50. Like Tums 

54. Rescue 


55. Brazilian dance 


57. Cartoon dog 

58. Lil ____ Howery 

59. Diner sign 

60. Drumsticks 

61. Govt. org famous in April 
62. Acura model 

63.“ Kapital; 
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Down 


Wild pig 

Like a skeleton 

Box stores where you buy in bulk 
Icon o- suffix 

Goes after ocean or head 
Expensive type of pond 

Feeling language 

Actress Katherine 

. French luxury fashion house 


~ 10. Music used in a movie or TV show (Abbr.) 


11. Court officer calls 
15. Stipulation 
17. Prefix of the mind 


- 19. Darth’s foe 


21. Island country in the central 
Mediterranean Sea 

24. Common form of Lupus (Abbr.) 
25. You can lend it but not borrow it 
26. New Guinea penny 

29. Washed up; ___-been 

30. Flightless bird 

32. Oyster product 

33. Password management app 

34. Contents of a cloud 

36. Donkey 

37.___ps:// 

39. Nadal and Caro-Quintero 

40. San Francisco in the summer 


42. Radio company witha 


“mascot named Nipper 


43. Federal social insurance system (Abbr.) 
44.‘80s game console 

45. Not in a million years 

46. Brand of smokes 

47. Email destination 

48. An obsessive fanisa____ 

51. Thought 

52. Apartments, condos, townhouses, e.g. 
53. His (French) 

56. Small but mighty Marvel hero 


We are launching an events calendar! 


We are launching a calendar of community events in the Bay Area. Our 


goal is to provide an accessible space where individuals and organizations 
can publicize events they hold or services they provide. The events can be 


recurring or one time only. We would like to include: 
e Events which provide resources to unhoused folks or those living in 
poverty, such as pop-up care villages or medical services. 


¢ Community events like an art show or concert, highlighting local artists 


and organizers. 


e We would also like to publicize protests or other moments of direct 


action, including volunteer opportunities. If you are interested in including 


an event in our calendar, please fill out our google form. 


If you want to submit, please submit online using our google form by the 


25th of the month prior to when the event is scheduled to take place: 


www.tinyurl.com/StreetSpiritEventsCal 


Or, email emma@youthspiritartworks.org 


- Ifyou would like t 


- can do so here 


“www .youthspiritartworks. 


Checks can be sent to: 


rg/donate 


1740 Alcatraz Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 Wi Hy : 


NO 
ELE ERE 
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Horoscopes 


Divined by Boudia Crow Lafleur 


_ This ts only for entertainment and recreational pur- 
poses. The horoscopes listed down below are going to be 
manifested through my skill of divination which will 
involve the usage of my oracle cards. If these readings 

do resonate with you, that is awesome. If they do not, 
that 1s fine as well. It is your journey, and it is up to you 
to create the paths needed to survive this capitalist and 
colonialist world we all live in, and to be able to thrive in 
a new world created outside these systems of oppression. 
Have a wonderful month and destroy white supremacy or 


else it will destroy us all! Every month is and will always 


be Black History Month. 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): For this month, you 
need to acknowledge the hard work you’ve been 
doing. It is time to slow down now. Create the time 
for yourself where you can be your most vulner- 
able and come out of your shell. Find things that 
will soothe you in the long run. Devote this time to 
yourself. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): This is a good 
month to see what your spirit needs, and what you 
can do to soothe your spirit. This is a beginning of 
relaxation and serenity. This is a sensitive time for 
your spirit so do what you can to keep momentum 


_ in your internal pace. Time is a social construct. 


Remember that! 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This is a good month 
to create a vision board for the new year. Perhaps 
consider reconnecting with family members and 
talk to them about your vision board. Maybe it’s a 
good excuse to create family trees and explore your 
roots that way. There may be difficulties that ebb 
and flow in your family sector since you'll be still 
recovering from the obstacles of the first Mercury 
Retrograde period. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): For this month, emo- 


_ tions will be running high, and it will change how 


you perceive your own self-confidence, and how 
confident you are in creating a new world for you 
and your communities. Look into the past where 
trauma lies deep in the roots where it was grown. 
Pull them out by the soil and untangle these oppres- 
sive wirings. 


Horoscopes continue on page 11 
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This process will be the end of oppressive think- 
ing. Lastly, you must surrender to the divine, to the 
unknown that your ancestors once embraced before 
colonial existence. . 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): For this month, your ° 
journey might involve finding ways to soothe your- 
self after a period of grief and sorrow. It is a good 
time to heal as this will be the potential end of the 
sorrow period. This too shall pass smoothly for you. 
Find ways to acknowledge the negativity you’ve 
been experiencing and release it to the skies. Tomor- 
row will be a new day for you. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): Consider 
looking into community deescalation as it will help 
make the oppressive police state obsolete. This will 
be a beginning for you to explore abolition as a tool 
to end state oppression. This will bring fear and 
uncertainty since this will involve a world outside 
of these systems we’re under. But it is a time for us 
to heal as a community and know in our hearts that 
a world of abolition is still possible. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): For this 
month, it is a good time to work through your fears 
as they ebb and flow in your life. This journey will 
involve you having to be vulnerable with yourself 
and with other people around you. By the end of 
this month, this journey will supply closure. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 22): For this 
month, there would be goals in mind that you want 
crossed off in your monthly list of life. Realistic en- 
durance is key since it is good to check in with your- 
self on what should be considered priorities and 
what can be put off to the side for now. By the end 
of this month, it would be good to take a breather 
and practice self-care. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to December 21): This 
is a good month to examine capitalism and explore 
how capitalism destroys community at all levels. 
We must bring an end to capitalism by cultivating 
relationships with people in our communities and 
honor the abundance of Mother Earth, not the abun- 
dance of colonial wealth and greed. Try practicing 
actions surrounding redistribution of wealth and 
resources. - 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 19): For this 
month, there comes a rebirth of honoring love as it 
is. New relationships might come by and provide 
an opportunity for you to cultivate the love that 
we all deserve. We all deserve to bloom from the 
ugliness of life. Growth and change are essential to 
this journey. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 18): Accept the 
changes of identity. Your sense of self will involve 
the cracking of the egg that you’ve been hiding in 
for years. Find the time to reflect on how you've 
been practicing self-expression. This will be the new 
beginning of expressing yourself. Trust me, if you’re 
wondering what I mean by this, you will know. Last 
tip for today is to organize your distractions and 
balance them as much as possible so you can get 
things done in time. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): This month is 
the end of self-deprecation. Honor your well-be- 
ing. You are good enough. Trust me, I know. Get 
together with friends that make you feel honored as 
a living being. Practice patience with yourself, you 
will get to that sense of peace and forgive yourself. 
That is the true meaning of love. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and artist of Michif and 
European ancestry who is based in the East Bay. They use 
they/them pronouns and don’t identify with the colonial 
gender binary. Their Sun is at Taurus, their Moon is at 
Taurus, and their Rising is at Cancer. If you're interested 
in getting private divination sessions with them, message 
them on Instagram: @punkwitchdiviner or Facebook: 
Punk Witch Diviner. Art by Simone Rotman and Talia 
Rotman. 


I’m willing to put my life on the line 
because I love these kids’ 


Zack Haber 


School administrator Moses Omolade (left) and teacher Maurice Andre San-Chez (right) plan to hunger 
strike, refusing food until plans to implement school closures and mergers are cancelled. 


Strike from page 6 


Board President Shanthi 
Gonzales did not respond to 
a request to comment on this 
article, but on January 26, she 
posted a statement on her web- 
site under the headline “Why we 
Need to Reduce the Number of 
Schools we Operate.” In it, she 
wrote that maintaining all 81 of 
the current OUSD schools “is not 
serving either the fiscal health of 
the school district...the academic 
needs of our students...or the 
financial needs of our staff.” She 
points out that enrollment has 
lowered in the last twenty years, 
and since some district funding is 
based on attendance, the lowered 
enrollment reduces the funding 
available to maintain sites and 
pay staff competitive wages. 
According to Gonzales, by cutting 
sites and the staff, the district can 
save money to better maintain 
sites and pay better wages. 

“I know that this process is 
painful and impacts the Black 
and brown students in underen- 
rolled schools,” Gonzales wrote 
in the statement. “If I believed 
there was another way, I would 
pursue that avenue.” 

Omolade said the board should 
“get creative and figure out 
another way” to address fiscal 
challenges. He wishes the district 
would help attract students to 
Westlake to increase enrollment, 
which he says they haven't 
attempted to do. San-Chez said 
they feel it’s unethical to attempt 
to fix the district’s problems “on 
the backs of Black scholars.” 

In an email, district spokes- 
person John Sasaki stated that 
OUSD’s enrollment team sends 
regular emails to families with 
5th grade students about the 
enrollment period and also helps 
these families submit applica- 
tions. Addressing the hunger 
strike, Sasaki wrote “The District 
cares deeply about the health and 
well-being of our staff, and hopes 
that any staff member who is con- 
sidering a hunger strike explores 
other means of protest that don’t 


involve harming themselves.” 

In a fiscal analysis report pre- 
sented at the January 26 board 
meeting, OUSD estimated that 
their closure and merger plan 
would save the district between 
$4.1 and $14.7 million dollars. 
These estimated savings would 
represent between 0.5 percent to 
2 percent of the total revenues of 
$748 million the district reported 
in its first interim budget report 
for the 2021-22 school year. 

San-Chez, Omolade, and other 
Westlake educators have been 
using the present moment to 


‘Were not going 
to stop doing what 
were doing until 
they agree to keep 
schools open’ 


teach students about activism and 


history. On January 31, Westlake 
students, teachers, and staff went 
to the front lawn of the school to 
practice call in response protest 
chanting, and some students gave 
speeches. That same day, Genya 
Rocca-Owodunni, an art teacher 
at the school, worked with stu- 
dents and staff to recreate Nor- 
man Rockwell’s iconic painting, 
“The Problem We All Live With.” 
Rockwell’s painting depicts Ruby 
Bridges in November of 1960, 

at the age of six, becoming the 
first Black student to integrate an 
elementary school in the United 
States South by attending William 
Frantz Elementary School in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Westlake 
posted the recreation to its insta- 
gram page. 

“Now why are we re-creating 
this painting?” reads text from 
the instagram post. “It is because 
our fight is a continuation of 
[Bridges’ fight].” 

On February 1, hundreds of 
students, staff and parents from 
Westlake, MetWest High School, 
Dewey Academy, and La Escuel- 


ita Elementary School, marched 


from their school campuses to 
OUSD’s central offices while 
chanting and holding signs 
denouncing school closures and 
mergers. Members of the crowd 
then spoke on a microphone 
about fighting against the clo- 
sures. Timothy Killings, who’s a 
school Case Manager at Westlake 
and an OUSD parent, helped 
organize the sound system and 
informed speakers that, unlike 
at school board meetings, there 
was no one-minute limit and 
they could speak as long as they 
wanted. 

“I think this is a good way for 
us to show that we’re not going to 
stop doing what we’re doing un- 
til they agree to keep our schools 
open,” said Ayanna, an 8th grade 
Westlake student, at the march. 

After rallying outside OUSD’s 
central offices, the crowd then 
marched to West Oakland Mid- 
dle School, and students at that 
school joined the rally. For West- 
lake students, the route covered 
about two miles one way. 

In the evening of February 1, 
San-Chez and Omolade set up 
tents outside of OUSD’s central 
offices at 1000 Broadway in order 
to publicly display their hunger 
strike to the district. They say 
they are fighting not just for 
Westlake, but to stop all school 
closures, and will live there while 
refusing to eat until their de- 
mands are met. 

“To the board, this is all an 
abstract concept,” said San-Chez. 
“So we're actually putting lives 
on the line. There’s a possibility 
of death. Malnutrition is real. But 
I’m all in because this is serious.” 

This story is developing. Check the 
Street Spirit website, where we will 
post an update after the February 8 
vote. 


A similar version of this story was 
publised in The Oakland Post and 
on the Post News Group’s website. 
Zack Haber is a journalist and a poet 
who lives in West Oakland. 
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Oakland, CA—COVID-19 
outbreak temporarily shutters 
St. Vincent de Paul shelter 


The St. Vincent de Paul shelter—which has served 
unhoused residents throughout the pandemic—was 
no match for the ruthlessly contagious omicron 
variant, The Oaklandside reports. 

The shelter opened back up at the end of January, 
but was closed for five days—signaling a shift in the 
pandemic for unhoused people in Alameda County, 
who are currently becoming infected with COVID at 
higher rates than ever before. The omicron variant 
infected some 20 unhoused shelter residents as well 
as seven staffers, which temporarily shut down the 
large West Oakland shelter. 

Most of those who tested positive or were ex- 
posed received a room in one of the county’s 
COVID isolation hotels for houseless people—but 
not everyone, City spokesperson Karen Boyd told 
The Oaklandside. 


San Francisco, CA— Supes 
unanimously approve ordinance 
requiring landlords give 10-day 
notice before evictions 


San Francisco supervisors on Tuesday unani- 
mously approved an ordinance that will require 
landlords throughout The City to give tenants 
facing eviction a 10-day notice, the San Francisco 
Examiner reports. 

_ Under the ordinance, landlords must provide a 
tenant with a 10-day warning period that allows 
the tenant to correct the behavior that could lead 
to eviction—before filling out a three-day eviction 
notice. 

If approved by Mayor London Breed, the ordi- 
nance would be the first of its kind in California 
that provides an alternative to the formal eviction 
process during tenant and landlord disputes. 


Sonoma County, CA—COVID-19 
outbreaks hit six of the largest 
Sonoma County homeless shelters 


COVID-19 outbreaks hit six of the largest home- 
less shelters in Sonoma County in early January, the 
Press Democrat reports. Amid’a heavy surge of in- 
fections fueled by the extremely contagious omicron 
variant, small clusters of cases have been detected at 
shelters that account for well over half of the rough- 
ly 900 beds normally available in the county. 

This harkens back to the early days of the pan- 
demic, when shelters all around the Bay Area closed 
their doors or halted intake, and has forced shelter 
operators to pause accepting new residents in the 
middle of winter, when many living on the street 
are in the most need of beds. 


Dallas, TX—Dallas to convert an 
empty hospital into homeless 
housing 


The City of Dallas will buy a defunct hospital in 
South Oak Cliff to provide housing and services for 
people experiencing homelessness, KERA News 
reports. 

The city council has voted to spend $6.5 million in 
voter-approved bond funds to purchase the hos- 
pital, which has been unused since 2014 when the 
Houston-based University General Health System 
declared bankruptcy. 

Like many U.S. cities, Dallas has been using 
pandemic relief funds to buy old hotels and other 
properties to create more housing for unhoused 
people. It’s part of a major regional effort to house 
more than 2,700 people experiencing homelessness 
by 2023, fueled by a massive infusion of pandemic 
federal aid. 


History in the making 
By Charles Curtis Blackwell 


Playing with buttons 
on the radio 
one station then another 
of EM. 
A gospel sta 
a choir, a beautifu 
of an old gosp 
then anothe 
I realize this isan 
young radio anno 
Another choir, I fee 
just what I nee 
salvation, redempti 
grace, holiness, pra 
glory, dispensatiog 
God shapes space c 
The next day I 
there’s a comm 
some group stole the 
The problem with B 
Standing up for Americ 
straight outta self righte 
My insides sort of 
a disappointment in dis 
a repeat of history in th 
state rights, the reinstitution 
birth of the Klan, birth of a nation 
the Dead Scott Decision 
the Black Codes, Jim Crow 
the crowds gathered to 
witness the lynchings 
and the next day attend 
a prayer meeting, church service. 


a 


A lot of things you 
cant do. You can't 
solve homelessness, 
but you can be with 
folks in their full 
humanity’ 


Neumann from page 7 


for the recognition of their basic civil rights and 
there is still no legal right to housing in the 
United States. It is hard to imagine how a person 
continues to fight so hard, seeming never to lose 
steam even despite the slow—sometimes indis- 
cernible—creep of legal change. But where the 
legal system lacks momentum, Neumann finds 
hope elsewhere. 3 

“A lot of things you can’t do. You can’t solve 
homelessness. But you can be with folks in their 
full humanity. The ways in which they manifest 
incredible courage, and strength, and weakness, 
the ways in which they are profoundly crazy 
and profoundly sane. The ways in which they 
are dealing with issues that us housed people 
will never have to deal with, and have creat- 
ed community and an identity outside of the 
system, outside of all the predetermined ways in 
which we are supposed to live, outside of all the 
constraints we have placed upon ourselves. They 
have created lives that are exemplary in some 
way,” Neumann says. “That is what for me has 
been the most important part of the work, why it 
has meant so much to me.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 


Brittany Thornton 


Yesica Prado 


Neumann talks to an encampment resident named 
Grimm about a lawsuit on which he was a plaintiff 
in 2021. 
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PEOPLE WE LIKE : 


Street Spirit is a publication 
of Youth Spirit Artworks 


And a member of the 
International Network of 
Street Newspapers. 


